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SANITY IN SOCIAL AGITATION. 1 

Never was the air so full as now of social agitations. On the 
whole, this is a healthy sign. I sympathize with the mighty 
social movement of which these agitations are incidents. I can- 
not sympathize with the methods which some of the most con- 
scientious and high-minded agitators adopt. I am aware that 
my relation to the different parties concerned with these social 
questions is very much like that of the Girondists at the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution. They deplored the selfishness 
and obstructiveness of the privileged classes on the one hand, 
but they equally disapproved the extravagant theories of the 
popular leaders on the other hand. They were consequently 
despised by the court party on the one side, and by the revolu- 
tionists on the other. They were presently ground between the 
upper and nether millstone of this double hate. 

Modern business is a sensitive plant. Some of the men who 
have the heaviest responsibilities for its cultivation would sup- 
press every implication that there is anything to improve in 
business practices. They would have all criticisms of present 
social order sternly ignored, except within the inner councils of 
the managing few. On the other hand there is persistent popu- 
lar clamor for wholesale and radical reform in the present ways 
of doing business. Between these two extremes it is not a 
pleasant nor a popular role to search for the golden mean. 
Nevertheless, the scholar's ambition is to find and tell the truth, 
not merely to repeat the things that people want to hear. 

I have in mind the sort of agitation which holds before our 
imagination the prospect of accomplishing some wide-reaching 
changes in the world's ways of doing things, in the hope of 

•The substance of this paper was read in April, 1898, at a conference called by 
the National Christian Citizenship League, to consider the general topic " Present- 
Day Social Problems in the Light of the Teachings of Jesus." The heat with which 
the paper was denounced by leading members of the league afforded new evidence 
that the message was timely. 
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getting people to decide on some new programme which will 
mark a distinct era in progress. 

Now, there is this to be said at the outset: The bulk of 
human progress thus far has been achieved, not by design, but 
by accident. I mean by this that individual men have not 
been wise enough to understand all the consequences of their 
acts, and that bigger and better things have resulted than the 
persons tributary to them could foresee or foreordain. Men 
have started to do one thing, like ending England's oppression 
of her American colonies. They have ended by accomplishing 
a very different thing, namely, the independence of the colonies. 

From this many men argue that agitation and foresight and 
planning about social improvement are useless altogether. This 
is not true. Social conditions may be improved by bringing our 
thought and work to bear on them. I therefore speak of social 
agitation, not as something to be discouraged in itself, but as 
something from which we may expect beneficent results ; as 
something, however, which may bring direful consequences, 
unless it is temperate. I shall try to point out some of the facts 
which wise agitation will respect. 

Social progress involves four elements, viz., (i) discovery, 
(2) persuasion, (3) individual adjustment, (4) social adapta- 
tion. In order to make my discussion bear as distinctly as 
possible upon this general statement, I will confine myself for 
illustration throughout this paper to the labor question. What 
is true of the labor question, in the particulars to which I refer, 
is true of all desired social progress. 

The terms of the labor problem, as I see it, are these : (1) 
It is said that labor is not free, but that capital tyrannizes over 
labor. It may be that this statement sums up the whole matter 
in the minds of those who think it is true. In that case the 
items that follow are merely details under that general formula, 
viz.: (2) the conditions of labor are said to be unfair in respect 
of (a) sanitation, (i>) hours, (c ) wages, (d) chance for advance- 
ment, (e) opportunity to get returns for inventive ideas, (/) 
security of employment; (3) there is a permanent percentage 
of unemployed labor ; (4) politics adds to the hardships of 
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labor; (5) all these hardships together prevent the laborer from 
giving his children a start in the world that will enable them to 
escape their father's lot. 

Let us suppose that nobody questions the truth of these 
statements in the abstract. The labor problem then is : How 
may we change this state of things ? How may all the unem- 
ployed have a paying job ? How may the mischiefs of political 
meddling be stopped ? How may an equal start in life be assured 
to all the children in each generation ? How may workers 
secure altogether satisfactory conditions under which to work ? 
How may the advantage of the capitalist over the laborer be 
removed ? This is the labor problem. I repeat, then, my first 
statement : Progress in solving such a problem involves four 
elements, at least : (1) discovery, (2) persuasion, (3) individual 
adjustment, (4) social adaptation. I will try to show clearly 
what this means. 

First, as to the primary necessity of discovery. We have 
assumed that everybody pleads guilty to the charges, or, at 
least, " guilty with extenuating circumstances," or " guilty on 
some of the counts." If we try to find out what any particular 
man means when he admits, for example, that capital tyrannizes 
over labor, we shall discover that, although he may be sincere 
in saying it, yet, if he is a capitalist himself, he means it some- 
what as many good people mean the confessions they make in 
prayer meeting that they are " miserable sinners." If anyone 
should take them at their word, and point out any particular 
instance in which they had sinned, confession would very likely 
turn into denial, and even to counter-charges against the accuser. 
Everybody that stops to think about it has some sort of an idea 
that things are not right in the labor world. They are not as 
they are going to stay. They are not settled. The question is : 
Just where is the spot at which things begin to get out of gear, 
and how shall we go to work to put them to rights ? 

This shows what I mean when I say that progress in solving 
the labor problem involves, first, discovery. It may be that 
every voter in Chicago has an opinion of his own on this matter ; 
but, at all events, there may be as many different shades of 
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opinion as there are voting precincts in the city. Of course, all 
these opinions cannot be correct. How shall we find out who is 
right ? Some discoveries must evidently be made. I have no 
doubt there are several thousand people in Chicago who would 
undertake to settle the labor problem in the United States 
tomorrow, if they could be made Czar of the United States for 
that purpose. One of them might then silence all the other 
opinions, and make everybody else act according to the Czar's 
opinion. Whether right or not, his plan would control the 
country, till it convinced everybody or until it collapsed from 
structural weakness. But, fortunately or unfortunately, no one 
of us can be a czar, and the next best thing is to get the neces- 
sary multitudes to think the same way about a great many com- 
plicated matters of fact and of judgment. All this calls for the 
same sort of discovery that is necessary in science or in the 
mechanic arts. For instance, it is a commonplace idea that we 
are not using our coal in the best way to produce power. A 
fortune is all ready for the man who shall discover a better way. 
Meanwhile, nobody thinks of damning "society" for not 
developing power direct from the coal. We want to do it, but 
how ? Again, everybody knows that a considerable part of 
our fuel goes up the chimney. It is easy enough to say, " That 
fuel ought not to be wasted," but I have heard no social agita- 
tors declaim against " society " because the fuel still is wasted. 
We have yet to discover how to prevent the waste. Until we 
make the discovery, it is useless to call each other names for 
not saving the loss. 

Once more, I have heard chemists express the opinion that 
the time will come when we shall be able to get food enough to 
feed the human race directly from the air, without resort to the 
soil. They say it is possible, only chemistry has not yet dis- 
covered ways of doing it profitably on a large scale. Meanwhile, 
there are people on the verge of starvation. Do I hear some- 
body say that we " ought " to get the use of the food carried in 
the air ? I agree with him, but I hope I shall not hear him 
denounce anybody, and especially not the government, or the 
church, for not giving us the neglected means of subsistence. 
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It would really be rather hard if the politicians and the church 
members had to bear, not only their own share of human blame, 
but also responsibility for not making chemistry yield up the 
secrets of nature faster. 

This may seem to be making light of the subject, but I am 
serious and earnest when I say that the need of discovery about 
social facts, before we can solve the labor problem, is precisely 
parallel with that in the cases I have cited. There ought not to 
be any unemployed or underpaid men in the world, just as there 
ought not to be any unappropriated food in the air, or fugitive 
fuel sneaking out of our chimneys, or power lost in generation. 
But who has discovered what is to be done in either case ? 
Until the discovery is made, that " ought " has to be understood 
in a Pickwickian sense. It expresses our common ignorance and 
helplessness, not our refusal to do something which is perfectly 
plain. 

Now, let us apply these illustrations a little more closely to 
the labor problem. Suppose we adopt the general statement 
that " fair distribution" would solve the labor problem. This sounds 
very clear and definite. In fact, however, to ninety-nine persons 
in a hundred it is merely a new way of stating the old puzzle, 
viz., What is " fair distribution" ? 

So far as I know, there is only one body of men in the world 
that can make a perfectly distinct statement of what, in their 
opinion, would be absolutely fair distribution. That is the group 
for which Edward Bellamy speaks. 1 His idea of fair distribu- 
tion is " always and absolutely equal " distribution. The only 
thorough-going method proposed for making this distribution is 
the programme of those disciples of Marx who insist upon the 
time standard of wages, i. e., whatever the occupation, an hour's 
wage for an hour's work. If we suppose that these two views 
always go together, which is not invariably the case, then we may 
say that the world is now divided into two parts : first, those who 
believe that every man in the world can earn in an hour the same 
amount that any other man can earn ; second, those who believe 
that work varies in value. It is not my purpose to discuss these 

1 See Fabian Essays, American edition, introduction, p. xvi. 
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beliefs, but simply to state the facts. It may be that one man 
in a thousand in the United States believes that the day's work 
of any man, selected at random, is worth as much as the day's 
work of any other man in the nation. I should be very much sur- 
prised, however, at proof that one person in ten thousand believes 
it. Yet, for the sake of argument, I will assume the possibility 
that the time unit will prove to be the proper unit of labor value. 
I will assume that the man who ties corn fibers together to make 
brooms earns as much as the man who engraves designs on 
cylinders for printing cloth. I will assume that the man who 
weaves chair bottoms earns as much as a patternmaker in a 
machine shop. I will assume that the hod-carrier earns as much 
as the locomotive engineer, and that the press-feeder earns 
as much as the managing editor. It is within the bounds of 
credibility that a numerical majority of men may some day think 
these things are true. The hard fact remains at present, how- 
ever, that the vast majority of men do not believe they are true. 
We do not believe that the time standard of wages is the fair 
standard, any more than we believe that the earth's surface is 
the inside of a ball, or that there is no such thing as sickness or 
pain. We do not belong to this majority because we are less 
honest, or less just, than men of Mr. Bellamy's sort, but we see 
things from another point of view. 

In this situation, what is sanity ? Why, it is perfectly sane 
for Mr. Bellamy and his fellow-believers to do their best to con- 
vince the rest of the world that they have made a discovery. 
Indeed, the only sanity, from their point of view, is to preach their 
doctrine, and to make converts to it as fast as possible. If they 
should ever bring a working majority over to their view, in any 
country, it would then be in order for them to propose changes 
accordingly. Meanwhile, it is thoroughly insane for men of that 
belief to agitate for revolutionizing the industrial system to match 
that belief ; for the same reason that it would be insane for the 
Mormon hierarchy to demand that the United States should make 
itself over according to the Mormon model. But such insanity 
would be mild and hopeful compared with that of the men who 
have not even denned to themselves what fair distribution would 
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be, and yet turn themselves into detonators of all sorts of social 
explosives, in the interest of they know not what. 

As I have said, there are simply two parties of us in the 
world on this question, viz., first, the small contingent who believe 
there should be one rate of wages for an hour's work, for all 
sorts, conditions, and occupations of men ; and, second, the great 
mass of us, who for our lives can arrive at no common belief about 
an artificial scheme of distribution that would be absolutely fair to 
all, or even in the end more fair than the system which is evolving 
along with all other human institutions. Whatever our shade of 
opinion about possible checks and balances, in some way or other 
the law of supply and demand seems to us a factor that neither 
can nor ought to be thrown out of the calculation. Our suspi- 
cion is that this factor alone is bound to upset every theoret- 
ical scheme of equal distribution that will ever be invented. 

For the great majority of men, therefore, who are in this 
state of disagreement about the fundamental conception of fair- 
ness in distribution, sanity in social agitation would not indulge 
in wholesale dogmatism, much less in wholesale denunciation. 
It would rather choose retail experiment with practical checks 
and balances. It would attempt to discover by experience what 
serves to secure more stable equilibrium among workers, and it 
would make this discovery a basis for further experience and 
experiment. It is quite possible for men who are as wide apart 
as the poles in philosophical theory to agree that a given wage 
scale is inhuman, and that pressure of some sort should be exerted 
to raise it. Adam Smith and Karl Marx and Herbert Spencer 
would probably all agree that Mayor Harrison ought to be sup- 
ported in representing the taxpayers against the franchise-grab- 
bers. Orthodox political economists and radical socialists might 
easily stand shoulder to shoulder in an attack on sweat-shops, or 
in a fight against truck payments. We have discovered chances 
for some steps ahead in these directions, and we may rationally 
move on accordingly. But where we are not sure of the direction 
to take, discovery and not dogmatism is social sanity. For this 
reason I would say that the trade-union principle is thoroughly 
sound and sane. Such men as our friend, Mr. Nelson, too, are 
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object-lessons in social sanity. I have not heard him telling 
how to organize Kingdom Come out of people of doubtful 
qualifications for free citizenship anywhere. He can tell us, 
however, how he made discoveries about his own business, that 
have helped his own policies, and have tended to raise the gen- 
eral level of business morality. I would name the firm of Procter 
& Gamble and the National Cash Register Co. as good examples 
of social sanity. Such concerns as these have tried thoroughly 
commendable experiments within the range of possibility in 
their own business. They have contributed more to a final solu- 
tion of the labor problem than all the visionaries who offer senti- 
ment as equivalent for discovery, and rhetoric as substitute for 
experience. 

The obstinate fact is that nobody in the world is wise enough 
to convince a majority in any nation today that he has a work- 
able solution of the labor problem. Sanity in social agitation 
will accordingly tone down its style of assertion in candid recog- 
nition of this fact. It is either insane or dishonest to talk as 
though wide-reaching social reforms, such as a permanent solu- 
tion of the labor problem, have been thought through, and could 
be brought about forthwith, if we would only say so. No well- 
informed and well-balanced person will assert or imply that the 
way to accomplish such a reform has been discovered. 

On the other hand, a hundred minor plans and policies have 
been discovered, which make for partial solution of the labor 
problem. A hundred means are known, applicable at different 
points of the industrial system, under different circumstances, in 
different conditions. For instance, no one can read the two 
latest books of Sidney and Beatrice Webb without the conviction 
that the possibilities of labor organization are hardly yet imagined. 
In America we are at least a generation behind England in the 
maturity of trade-unionism. Again, the insurance principle, as a 
factor of mighty possibilities in future developments of the 
problem, has hardly yet touched the imagination of reformers. 
I do not mean mere life insurance, or old-age, or accident, or 
loss-of-employment insurance alone. I mean the extension of 
the insurance principle as widely as the organization of labor can 
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extend. I mean the insurance of laborers by laborers, and of 
labor organizations by labor organizations, just as fire- and life- 
insurance companies underwrite each other, and just as corpora- 
tions in a trust secure each other. 

A few days ago an invitation to buy a life-insurance policy 
came to me on a letter-head bearing the legend "Scientific Social- 
ism." The solicitor represented one of the best-known old- 
line companies. I am surprised, not that a wide-awake insurance 
agent at last has the wit to call the business " scientific social- 
ism," but that all the companies have not long ago exploited 
this idea for what it is worth. The explanation probably is that 
the old-line insurance companies have been doing business chiefly 
with the conservative element of our population, at any rate with 
those who could command a surplus, and among these people 
panic is likely at the bare mention of socialism. The fact is, 
however, that insurance is thoroughly scientific socialism, and, 
conversely, all the feasible socialism that I know anything about 
is at bottom scientific insurance. 

Still further, cooperation, profit-sharing, and other forms of 
industrial partnership may not have satisfied their most sanguine 
friends, but they have not yet been worked to the limit. The 
claims of the laborer to a share of proprietorship in the business 
are by no means settled. We have not heard the last of income 
tax, and inheritance tax, and we might indefinitely extend the 
list with specifications which have been found available in the 
interest of fairer distribution. 

In view of these facts, my second main proposition is this, 
viz., so much discovery having been made, reform is neverthe- 
less not at Once and directly feasible. There must in most cases 
be a long, hard, intermediate process of persuasion. In any 
case where a way of carrying on business more justly has been 
discovered the lesson has to be taught to other people in like 
lines of business. The news has to be carried. People have to 
be told that something has been tried in a business like theirs, 
and that it has worked. Then they have to be persuaded to try 
it themselves. 

Just after the Pullman strike in 1893, I was a member of a 
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committee appointed by the Civic Federation to consult with 
leading employers and capitalists in Chicago about calling a con- 
ference on the subject of arbitration. One of the most astonish- 
ing discoveries made by the committee was that a large number 
of prominent business men had not so much as heard that arbi- 
tration had ever been tried. They had never heard of the Massa- 
chusetts or the Pennsylvania experiment, still less of English, 
French, and Swiss plans. They thought arbitration was an off- 
hand invention of some Chicago enthusiasts, or at best a theory 
concocted by a few irresponsible college professors. These men 
were open to argument, they were willing to hear facts, and they 
finally furnished the money for the conference ; but if this pro- 
cess of education and persuasion had been omitted, they might 
have considered "arbitration" a pure theory to this day. 

A well-known eastern expert in economics has long con- 
tended that the labor problem might be settled in the United 
States if we would reduce ourselves to the corn standard of food, 
at the same time holding on to the wheat standard of wages. 
As a mere proposition in arithmetic, that is a perfectly clear 
solution. The margin between the wheat and the corn standard 
of diet would save to the workers of the country enough for 
luxuries to absorb all the idle labor. No politics, no legislation, 
no revolution is called for in the programme. Why not solve the 
social problem by this easy device ? Simply because the stupid 
facts of human inertia and incredulity are in the way. A fact may 
come to light and be accepted by a few. It is quite another 
matter to persuade the multitude that it is a fact. Until they are 
persuaded, to all practical intents and purposes the fact might 
as well not exist. No matter what we may discover about better 
ways of living, until enough individuals accept the discovery as 
fact, agitations for action on the lines of the discovery are simply 
putting the cart before the horse. Next to discovery must come 
education. We must spread the news. We must make known 
the better ways of doing things. We must show that they have 
worked, and therefore will work in like circumstances again. 
Any social agitation which does not conform to this programme 
is bound to run amuck. The reason is that men's minds work 
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this way, and social progress must, sooner or later, reckon with 
the mental make-up of the people concerned. 

Then, third, as to the need of individual adjustment. Sup- 
pose we have discovered some facts which make for the solution 
of the social problem. Suppose enough people are convinced 
that these methods are in the line of progress to make the 
change practicable, if the convinced people say so. Is progress 
then to be expected at once? If men were built on the auto- 
matic, self-winding, time-lock, hair-trigger plan, yes. But they 
are not. Some people will jump at a new scheme, simply 
because it is new, if nobody can get ahead of their impulsiveness 
and point out objections. But, on the whole, it is decidedly 
human to let some time pass between our admission that a thing 
is useful and our decision to use it. 

For instance, Tolstoi and Wallace have described the hostil- 
ity of Russian peasants to modern farming implements. They 
tell us that, over and over again, after the reaping and threshing 
machines had proved their capacity, the peasants have waited 
until the proprietor was out of sight, and then have smashed the 
innovations. When I was a student in Berlin, sixteen years ago, 
I got a large amount of free instruction in German by arguing 
with the barbers about the "clipper." Whenever I seated myself 
in the barber's chair, I would start the question: "Why do you 
not use the clipper, as the barbers do in America?" The reply 
would always be : " O, they are very good things, but — ," and then 
each would have a different reason for not adopting them. One 
would say, " It isn't professional ; " another, " They are too expen- 
sive;" another, "Our customers wouldn't like them," etc., etc. 
It was only the usual pause before adopting improvements. Last 
autumn I went to the same shop in the Kaiserhof, and each of 
the twenty barbers employed had a box that reminded me of a 
surgeon's case, containing four clippers, besides all the other 
tools of a barber's outfit. There had to be a gradual personal 
adjustment, but it came at last and made a reform. 

The New England town of 8,000 inhabitants in which I lived 
for eleven years did not contain a sewer when I first became a 
taxpayer. For a long time nobody could be made to admit 
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that sewers were needed. Gradually a few people took advan- 
tage of natural water courses, and turned their sewage adrift 
for the benefit of the people down stream. Then a beginning of 
public sewerage was made as an experiment, and later an exten- 
sive system was carried out by the town. Up to the date of my 
removal, however, all the wisdom of the town had failed to make 
the citizens generally take advantage of this new means of sani- 
tation. There were many householders who still endangered the 
health of their neighbors by lazily assenting to the abstract 
proposition that "drainage is a good thing for the town," while 
they refused to connect their own premises with the sewers. 
Discovery, persuasion, and, after that, individual adjustment are 
steps in the social process for each of which time has to be 
allowed ; and a sane social leader will discount this necessity and 
govern his programme accordingly. 

Fourth, in case of any extensive reform, all these elements 
have to be subordinated to a process of social adaptation. This 
may not always come last in actual order, but it always has 
its turn and its influence somewhere in the series. For brevity 
I illustrate merely by reference to recent legislation in Illinois. 
We long ago discovered our need of reform in various directions. 
A certain percentage of our citizens had reached conclusions 
about better ways of conducting our affairs. It was necessary to 
change our public organization more or less. We had to get 
new statutes enacted. In that way we adapted our state and 
municipal institutions to a better order of things in connection 
with our revenue system, our primary elections, the merit system 
in the civil service, registration of land titles, etc., etc. ; but 
meanwhile we dropped a cog in social adaptation by losing our 
grip on control of city franchises. 

The point which I am urging is that all the other stages in 
social reform are abortive until this stage of social adaptation, in 
some form or other, supplies its share in the conditions of social 
progress. All the clear ideas in the minds of individuals, all the 
fervent exhortations to act in accordance with the ideas, may be 
so much waste material and misdirected energy. This is the 
case if there exists a veto upon the application of the ideas, in the 
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shape of social arrangements with which the ideas cannot coop- 
erate. It is the case if the champions of the ideas fail to direct 
their energies to the reconstruction of those traditional social 
arrangements. For example, we may say that the marriage and 
divorce laws of the United States ought to be uniform ; and it is 
true. We may, accordingly, draft a law as we think it ought to 
be, and we may present it to Congress and demand its adoption. 
We might as well ask for a law requiring the sun to rise in San 
Francisco. Our constitution is such that Congress has no power 
in the premises, and our efforts must follow another line — i. e., 
either amendments to the constitution or uniform state legisla- 
tion — or they will be futile. 

Having thus indicated some of the limits which social sanity 
must recognize, I must call special attention, further, to the fact 
that these barriers do not miraculously disappear from our path 
when we claim to approach social problems "in the light of the 
teachings of Jesus." T For my part, I have no doubt that all 
genuine social progress fits with the spirit of Christian teaching. 
More than that, I believe that the New Testament leads in the 
direction of the best social progress. But this does not tell the 
whole story. The Christian revelation means that right is sover- 
eign and will prevail, but Jesus did not profess to furnish speci- 
fications that would inform us in advance what the specific right 
is in all the changing complexities of life. The teaching of 
Jesus is that, if anything turns out to be unfair, God is against it, 
and Christians must quit it and fight it. If anything turns out 
to be fair, God is for it, and Christians must adopt and defend it. 
Our opinion about a disputed question of fairness does not 
deserve another feather's weight of influence simply because we 
label it "the teaching of Jesus." On the contrary, so many 
addle-brains have tried to get an influence upon social problems 
by claiming the indorsement of Jesus for their foolish frothings 
that any social doctrine which claims the sanction of Jesus 
encounters the prima facie suspicion of being a fraud. Men who, 
have been unwilling to study either the teachings of Jesus or the 
conditions of social problems scientifically have persistently 

' Vide note, p. 335. 
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demanded a hearing, as specially accredited apostles of social 
righteousness. Christian sanity, in dealing with social questions, 
involves, on the one hand, the most patient study of the fun- 
damental ethics disclosed in the New Testament, and, on the 
other hand, thorough analytical study of the complexities of our 
modern social conditions. To revert to the main illustration of 
this paper, no man has a right to say what Jesus would call "fair 
distribution" among modern men, till our knowledge of cause 
and effect in our present industrial system reveals to us clearer 
theorems of fairness and unfairness under present relations. 

But the zealots say : " This gives no chance for social ideals ! 
This does not allow us to exhort men to do the better things 
that they know ! " Men of the impetuous type that I have in 
mind demand: "Is the 'law of love' no index of social duty? 
May we not exhort men, ' Do to others as you would have them 
do to you' ?" I answer, yes, of course, and no one will denounce 
more stoutly than I any violation of these laws. No one will 
exhort more loyally than I for obedience to these social princi- 
ples. But let us not throw dust in each other's eyes, while we 
are professing to show what these laws reveal. 

An illustration occurs to me from Dr. Mitchell's Hugh Wynne, 
Quaker. The father, the mother, and the rich aunt each sin- 
cerely loved Hugh, the hero of the story. The father's love 
followed one set of judgments, and he did what he could to 
spoil his son by over-severity. The aunt's love obeyed another 
set of judgments, and she did what she could to spoil the boy 
by over-indulgence. The mother's love listened to a third sys- 
tem of judgments, and she was in a fair way to make both evil 
influences effective by irresolute and inconsistent mediation. 
What was the trouble ? Love was the law of each. Why did 
not love direct the three persons alike and rightly ? Because 
there is a difference between the feeling of love and the prin- 
ciple of love and the programme of love. This difference is 
what our zealous agitators in the name of Christian righteous- 
ness do not understand. 

The feeling of love may be described as the sentiment of 
devotion to the good of its object. This feeling alone is literally 
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blind, whether its object is son or lover or neighbor or humanity 
or God. 

The principle of love, among those who accept Christian 
standards, is: "Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them." This principle is also blind as a 
direct guide to details of action in a new case. For example, 
it does not tell us what sort of a constitution should be given 
to "free Cuba," or what plan of currency reform would accom- 
plish most, or what is the best method of preventing juvenile 
crime. Having the feeling of love and the formal principle, we 
must have an enlightened programme of love. 

The programme corresponding with the feeling and the prin- 
ciple of love must be discovered at every new turn of circum- 
stances. We need to find out what we would want others to 
do to us if we were in the new circumstances and fully under- 
stood them. Until that discovery is made, the man who wants 
to obey the Christian law of love, without being willing to inves- 
tigate the circumstances, may stumble on the right thing to 
do, but he runs a hundred risks of doing the wrong thing. By 
virtue of this sentiment of love, he is not infallible by any 
means. He must make up his judgments about the application 
of his feeling of love, just as the churches of the United States 
are today 1 forming their opinions about the duty of our govern- 
ment toward the Philippines. We cannot claim to utter any 
Christian dictum upon details until we are better instructed about 
all the facts. 

What conclusions are to be drawn from the foregoing con- 
siderations ? I will mention four : First, we may do incalculable 
damage by agitation that disregards these principles. If we 
agitate for social adaptation before there is persuasion and edu- 
cation, or for individual adjustment before there is discovery, 
we assume, and we teach others to assume, that there is ripeness 
for social change, when we are really accountable for knowing 
and for showing that the fullness of the times is not yet come. 

Second: The men who declaim against "society," and espe- 
cially against "the church," for not ushering in Kingdom Come 

•September, 1898. 
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at once are incurring grave responsibility for reckless use of 
half-truths. 

Third : The professional champions of the poor, who cater to 
the impression that slow pace in social progress is due to the 
faults of the rich, are robbing Peter of precious reputation to 
pay Paul with irredeemable expectations. While I have never 
had a relative, so far as I know, who could be classified as rich, I 
have from boyhood been on terms of intimacy with rich men and 
their families, from those called rich in a country town to some so 
rated in Chicago. I have not known a very large proportion of 
the rich people in the United States, to be sure, any more than I 
have known a large proportion of the poor. So far as my 
acquaintance with rich men has gone, however, it has brought 
me into personal contact with just two individuals to whom I 
would be willing to apply any of the terms of opprobrium which 
so many social agitators feel at liberty to fling freely at rich 
men in general. My own observation leads me to the conclu- 
sion, that rich men, as a rule, have a conscience that is quite as 
active as the conscience of the poor. Rich men, as I have known 
them, feel their social responsibilities, and are as genuine as their 
poorer neighbors in desire to discharge them. Indeed, my own 
personal complaint against rich men, as a class, is that they feel 
too much responsibility, and often stand in the way of progress 
by assuming that they are the only capable judges and executors 
of what is good for the people, while the people cannot be trusted 
to decide what is good for themselves. Ill-balanced social agi- 
tators confirm this tendency in rich men when they rouse the 
masses to chimerical sentiments. 

It is a false analysis which divides men, in connection with 
social progress, into the rich and the poor. That is not the real line 
of cleavage. Men are sagacious and foolish. Men are unselfish 
and selfish. My acquaintance with rich men makes me believe 
that the unselfish among them are in the vast majority. There 
should be, not suspicion, but mutual understanding and sympathy 
between the wise and generous rich and the wise and generous 
poor. 

Fourth : I am perfectly aware that certain of those who are 
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looking to this conference for light will be highly displeased 
with what I have said, and will be ready to impute a total and 
final conclusion entirely foreign to the spirit of my argument. 
They will say : " He means, then, that we should never agitate 
at all, and indeed never try to do anything. Let things go. 
Every man for himself. Don't try to make any improvement." 
I will not say that I do not care for the criticisms of men who 
will draw this inference. I do care for it. They are the very 
men whom I have had in mind in preparing this paper. I wish 
I could persuade them that I want to do more and better than 
they can ever accomplish by any programme which does not pay 
due regard to the principles here set forth. 

My own conclusion is that, because there is so much to be 
done, no prudent man will jeopardize any t part of it, even tem- 
porarily, by tolerating a false method. " If the blind lead the 
blind, both shall fall into the ditch." Wise and sane sympa- 
thizers with the social movement may and will share, at a thou- 
sand points, in promoting splendid social progress. 

Albion W. Small. 

The University of Chicago. 



